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President  Lincoln  and  the  Insanity  Defense 


The  preceding  issue  of  Lincoln  Lore  showed  that  Abraham 
Lincoln,  as  a  lawyer  in  Illinois,  was  quite  familiar  with  the 
insanity  defense.  He  lost  the  Wyant  case  when  Leonard  Swett 
successfully  invoked  the  insanity  defense  for  his  client,  and  he 
soon  thereafter  recommended  Swett  to  a  friend  in  need  of  a 
lawyer  to  argue  the  insanity  defense  for  his  son. 

When  he  became  President  of  the  United  States,  Lincoln  did 
not  leave  such  criminal  matters  behind  him  and  devote  his 
energies  entirely  to  war  and  emancipation.  Criminal  justice 
was  still  an  occasional  concern  for  Lincoln  because  of  the 
President's  pardoning  power.  In  such  cases  as  came  to  his 
attention  as  President,  Lincoln  carefully  saw  to  it  that 


defendants  of  questionable  mental  health  were  provided  the 
opportunity  to  prove  that  their  mental  condition  absolved  them 
of  responsibility  for  their  crimes. 

On  August  3,  1863,  Lincoln  wrote  Major  General  John  G. 
Foster  at  Fort  Monroe,  Virginia,  instructing  him  to  send  him 
the  transcript  of  the  trial  of  Dr.  David  M.  Wright,  if  the  doctor 
"has  been,  or  shall  be  convicted."  Within  the  week,  Lincoln 
received  a  letter  from  Senator  Lemuel  J.  Bowden,  representing 
the  loyal  government  of  Virginia,  asking  the  President  to  let 
him  know  when  the  transcript  was  received.  Bowden  wanted 
Lincoln  then  to  fix  a  day  when  he  and  other  Virginians  "may 
appear  before  you  and  present  the  mass  of  testimony  which  has 
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FIGURE  1.  Hangings  of  civilians  sentenced  to  death  by  military  commissions  were  not  uncommon  in  slave  states. 
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been  taken  to  prove  the  insanity  of  Doctor  Wright,  and  also  to 
present  such  statements  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  conducting 
his  trial,  and  to  the  facilities  afforded  him  for  making  anything 
like  a  fair  defense,  as  the  facts  of  the  case  will  justify."  On  the 
28th  Lincoln  was  "ready  to  hear  them." 

The  gentlemen  from  Virginia  apparently  came  to 
Washington  right  away,  and  what  they  told  Lincoln  must  have 
been  something  like  this.  David  M.  Wright  was  a  respected 
physician  who  had  practiced  in  Norfolk,  Virginia,  since  1854. 
Bom  in  North  Carolina,  he  was  a  medical  graduate  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  had  a  son  in  the  Confederate 
service  from  whom  he  had  not  heard  since  the  Battle  of 
Gettysburg,  July  1-3,  1863.  On  July  11th  at  4:00  in  the 
afternoon.  Dr.  Wright  encountered  Lieutenant  Anson  L. 
Sanborn  on  Main  Street  in  Norfolk.  The  lieutenant  was 
marching  at  the  head  of  a  column  of  the  First  U.S.  Colored 
Volunteers.  Wright  ran  to  his  home,  got  a  pistol,  and  insulted 
the  lieutenant.  Sanborn  declared  the  doctor  under  arrest,  and 
Wright  shot  him  twice  at  point-blank  range.  Sanborn  died  and 
the  provost  marshal  arrested  Wright.  He  was  tried  by  a 
military  commission  which  refused  to  allow  an  insanity 
defense,  despite  evidence  that  Dr.  Wright  was  noted  for  giving 
very  jieculiar  prescriptions  for  his  patients,  that  he  was  under 
the  strain  of  worry  about  his  son,  and  that  his  very  moderate 
political  views  were  inadequate  to  account  for  his  sudden 
decision  to  murder  the  leader  of  some  black  troops  in  Virginia. 
The  commission  convicted  him  of  murder  and  sentenced  him  to 
hang. 

President  Lincoln  was  not  about  to  condone  an  execution  pre- 
scribed by  a  military  commission  which  followed  no  prescribed 
laws  and  which  denied  the  defendant  one  of  the  standard  pro- 
tections of  the  law.  He  thought  immediately  of  getting  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Nichols  of  the  Government  Asylum  for  the  Insane, 
in  Washington,  to  review  the  case,  but  Secretary  of  State 
William  H.  Seward  informed  the  President  on  September  2nd 
that  Nichols's  "surroundings  are  so  disloyal  as  to  shake  public 
confidence  in  himself."  Seward  recommended  Dr.  John  P.  Gray 
of  Utica,  New  York,  instead. 

William  H.  Seward  had  a  commendable  record  on  issues 
involving  insanity.  As  early  as  1843,  his  interest  in  the  plight  of 
the  insane  was  well  enough  known  that  Dorothea  Lynde  Dix, 
the  famous  reformer,  came  to  Auburn,  New  York,  Seward's 
home  town,  to  seek  advice  on  her  campaign  to  improve  the 
treatment  of  the  mentally  ill.  In  1846  he  defended  Henry  Wyatt, 
a  Negro  accused  of  murder,  on  the  grounds  that  he  was  insane. 
He  lost  the  case,  and  Wyatt  was  sentenced  to  hang.  He  also 
defended  a  more  sensational  murderer,  William  Freeman,  also 
a  Negro,  who  slayed  four  people  in  an  innocent  farmer's  home 
in  1846.  Seward  also  invoked  the  insanity  defense  in  this  case, 
and  he  and  the  opposing  counsel,  Democratic  politician  John 
Van  Buren  (son  of  the  President),  called  numerous  doctors  to 
testify.  The  jury  found  Freeman  guilty.  The  New  York  Supreme 
Court  later  overturned  both  verdicts. 

Dr.  John  P.  Gray  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  specialists  in 
mental  medicine  in  the  country.  Seward  knew  him  as  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Utica  State  Asylum  and  consultant  to  the  state 
asylum  for  the  criminally  insane  in  Auburn,  but  he  was  also  edi- 
tor of  the  American  Journal  of  Insanity,  the  official  organ  of  the 
nineteenth-century  equivalent  of  the  American  Psychiatric 
Association.  He  frequently  testified  in  trials  involving  persons 
who  claimed  to  be  insane. 

On  September  10th  President  Lincoln  assigned  Dr.  Gray  his 
duties  in  the  Wright  case.  The  doctor  was  to  go  to  Fort  Monroe 
"and  take  in  writing  all  evidence  which  may  be  offered  on 
behalf  of  Dr.  Wright  and  against  him,  and  any,  in  addition, 
which  you  may  find  within  your  reach,  and  deem  pertinent;  all 
said  evidence  to  be  directed  to  the  question  of  Dr.  Wright's 
sanity  or  insanity,  and  not  to  any  other  questions;  you  to 
preside,  with  power  to  exclude  evidence  which  shall  appear  to 
you  clearly  not  pertinent  to  the  question."  The  key  phrase  may 
well  have  been  "you  to  preside";  Lincoln  was  giving  this  case 
strictly  a  civilian  review.  He  did  not  want  to  follow  the  rules  of  a 
military  commission.  The  commanding  officer  at  Fort  Monroe 
was  to  have  an  officer  present  to  act  "as  Judge  Advocate  or 
Prossecuting  Attorney,"  but  otherwise  he  was  to  assist  Gray 


and  be  sure  to  notify  Senator  Bowden  or  one  of  his  Virginia 
associates. 

Dr.  Gray  called  thirteen  witnesses  for  Wright  and  thirteen  for 
the  government,  and  he  interviewed  Dr.  Wright  for  about  two 
hours.  He  learned  a  great  deal  about  this  curious  murderer.  As  a 
boy,  Wright  had  had  a  horror  of  blood  and  could  not  shoot 
birds;  yet  he  became  a  physician.  Early  in  his  life,  he  had  rather 
Northern  ideas  about  slavery,  especially  for  a  man  bom  and 
raised  in  North  Carolina.  He  owned  a  few  slaves  himself  but 
allowed  them  to  select  new  masters  and  sold  all  of  them. 

Later,  Dr.  Wright  changed  his  mind,  deciding  that  slavery 
was  in  accordance  with  the  scriptures  and  best  suited  the  true 
welfare  of  the  black  race.  He  had  Negro  servants  by  the  time  of 
the  Civil  War  and  a  farm  in  North  Carolina  which  was  worked 
by  slaves.  He  was  consistently  kind  to  his  servants.  When, 
because  of  the  proximity  of  Federal  troops,  most  servants  were 
leaving  their  masters.  Dr.  Wright  called  his  together,  told  them 
he  could  not  really  blame  them  for  wanting  to  leave,  and  said 
that  any  who  did  not  fare  well  on  their  own  could  come  back  to 
him.  He  had  an  agent  give  his  superannuated  housekeeper 
meat  twice  a  week  until  she  could  maintain  herself  financially. 
His  slaves  in  North  Carolina  chose  to  remain  on  the  plantation 
as  slaves. 

In  politics.  Dr.  Wright  had  been  a  Whig  and  was  thought  of  in 
the  1850s  as  a  Union  man.  Gradually  he  became  more  Southern 
in  feeling  and  eventually  voted  for  Virginia's  secession, 
claiming  that  the  act  would  save  the  Union  by  restoring  it  to  its 
proper  basis.  When  the  Yankees  took  Norfolk,  he  counselled 
"dignified  non-intercourse,  and  abstaining  from  all  violence." 
He  kept  at  his  practice  and  showed  no  particular  animosity 
toward  black  soldiers,  though  he  thought  arming  the  Negroes  a 
great  wrong. 
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FIGURE  2.  William  H.  Sev^^ard  was  among  the  most 
celebrated  law^yers  of  Lincoln's  day.  His  defenses  of 
black  clients  should  be  famous  not  only  for  the  color  of 
the  client  but  also  for  the  use  of  the  insanity  defense. 
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FIGURE  3.  Fort  Delaware  was  one  of  the  infamous  "Bastilles  of  the  North."  Along  with  the  occasional  newspaper 
editors  and  Democratic  politicians,  they  usually  contained  deserters,  spies,  blockade  runners,  and  a  few  lunatics. 


Dr.  Wright  had  been  on  the  way  home  to  prepare  for  his  daily 
patient  visitation  when  he  saw  Lieutenant  Sanborn  and  his 
black  soldiers.  He  was  seized  with  an  "uncontrollable  impulse" 
to  kill  Sanborn.  After  the  deed  was  done,  Dr.  Wright  attempted 
to  help  Sanborn  medically  and  apparently  expressed  a  wish 
that  the  soldiers  would  bayonet  him  for  his  deed. 

Wright  was  not  a  church  member,  but  he  had  long  read 
prayers  to  his  family.  After  his  incarceration,  he  was  baptised 
and  received  in  the  church. 

Dr.  Gray  decided  that  Wright  may  have  acted  under  an  "un- 
controllable" impulse  but  not  under  an  insane  impulse.  He 
noted  that  a  government  chemist  found  nothing  bizarre  about 
the  doctor's  prescriptions.  Gray  cited  the  facts  that  Wright  had 
no  hallucinations  and  no  previous  symptoms  of  insanity  as 
evidence  that  the  murder  was  a  dehberate  act.  And  Dr.  Gray 
stated  flatly  that  latent  insanity  which  suddenly  appears  does 
not  disappear  immediately  after  the  first  insane  act.  Dr.  Wright 
had  appeared  perfectly  sane  in  his  interview  with  Gray  and 
throughout  his  confinement  after  the  crime. 

On  October  23, 1863,  David  M.  Wright  was  hanged.  President 
Lincoln  had  done  all  he  could. 

It  was  not  the  last  time  Lincoln  would  consult  Dr.  Gray.  On 
March  7,  1864,  the  President  received  the  papers  on  the  court 
martial  of  Lorenzo  C.  Stewart  (alias  Shear),  a  private  in  the 
Fourteenth  New  York  Artillery.  Stewart  had  been  convicted  of 
desertion  and  murder  (poisoning  soldiers).  Lincoln  asked 
Judge  Advocate  General  Joseph  Holt  for  a  report  on  the  case 
and  on  April  14th  approved  the  execution,  which  was  to  occur 
on  the  22nd.  A  petition  for  clemency  from  citizens  of  Elmira, 
New  York,  was  apparently  received  in  Washington  on  the  14th. 
It  must  have  alleged  insanity  as  a  mitigating  factor,  and 
Lincoln  apparently  postponed  the  execution.  On  the  25th  he 
wrote  Dr.  Gray  again. 

President  Lincoln  gave  Gray  precisely  the  same  instructions 


he  had  given  in  the  previous  case.  The  result  for  Private 
Stewart  was  different,  however.  On  January  25, 1865,  Lincoln 
commuted  his  sentence  to  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  at 
hard  labor  for  ten  years. 

On  his  last  birthday.  President  Lincoln  again  considered 
insanity  as  a  mitigating  factor  in  the  case  of  a  man  sentenced 
by  court  martial,  or,  more  likely,  military  commission.  Dr. 
Edward  Worrell,  a  citizen  of  Delaware,  had  been  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  for  one  year  for  aiding  a  prisoner  to  escape  from 
Fort  Delaware,  one  of  the  notorious  "Bastilles  of  the  North." 
The  records  are  fragmentary,  but,  apparently,  on  evidence 
presented  by  Judge  George  P.  Fisher  that  Dr.  Worrell  was 
"partially  insane,"  Lincoln  had  him  discharged  from  Fort 
Delaware. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  good  lawyer  and  a  humane  man,  but 
he  was  not  a  philosopher  of  jurisprudence.  He  sought  justice  in 
the  practical  ways  defined  by  existing  laws.  The  insanity 
defense  was  a  part  of  the  legal  system  within  which  he 
practiced  as  an  attorney  and  which  he  administered  as 
President.  With  considerable  vagueness  and  without,  as  yet,  a 
great  deal  of  philosophical  exegesis,  that  legal  system 
recognized  the  injustice,  as  William  H.  Seward  put  it  in  his  rare 
eloquence  in  defense  of  William  Freeman,  "of  trying  a  maniac 
as  a  malefactor."  Lincoln,  as  his  law  partner  William  H. 
Hemdon  recalled,  "was  a  very  patient  man  generally,  but  if  you 
wished  to  be  cut  off  at  the  knee,  just  go  at  Lincoln  with  ab- 
stractions, glittering  generalities,  indefiniteness,  mistiness  of 
idea  or  expression."  He  "never  undertook  to  fathom  the 
intricacies  of  psychology,"  and  applied  "his  powers  in  the  field 
of  the  practical."  Common  sense  told  him  that  insane  acts  were 
innocent  acts.  As  a  lawyer  he  embraced  the  insanity  defense 
when  it  seemed  proper.  He  had  more  power  as  President,  and  he 
supplied  an  insanity  defense  when  courts  failed  to.  There  was  no 
other  way  to  serve  the  cause  of  justice  properly. 
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The  Surrender 


In  April.  J  865,  two  battle-weary  adversaries, 
Joseph  E.  Johnston  and  William  T.  Sherman, 
met  under  a  flag  of  truce  to  discuss  a  peaceful 
solution  toatraglcClull  War  The  generals  and 
their  escorts  met  midway  between  their  lines 
on  the  Hillsborough  Road,  seuen  miles  from 
Durham  Station.  Needing  a  place  for  a  confer- 
ence. Johnston  suggested  a  simple  farmhouse 
a  short  distance  away.  On  three  separate  oc- 
casions the  tjnion &Confederate generalscon- 
ferred  at  the  home  of  James  &  Nancy  Bennitt. ' 
struggling  to  achieve  equitable  terms  for  sur- 
render. On  April  26.  the  Bennitt  dwelling  be- 
came the  site  of  the  largest  troop  surrender  of 
the  dull  War 

After  completing  his  famous  march  from 
Atlanta  to  Savannah.  Georgia,  Sherman  turn- 
ed his  army  of  60,000  north  and  entered  South 
Carolina,  in  March  1 865,  Sherman  crossed  the 
South  Carolina  —  North  Carolina  line.  Living  off 
the  land  and  destroying  public  buildings,  fac- 
tories, war  materials,  and  supplies,  the  Union 
commander  brought  his  "total  war"  policy  to  a 
state  which  had  been  slow  to  secede.  His 
army  moved  through  Fayetteville  on  March 
1  1  14.  Joseph  Johnston,  who  had  recently 
been  placed  in  command  of  the  Confederate 
Army  of  Tennessee,  made  a  determined 
attempt  to  stop  Sherman  at  the  Battle  of 
Bentonville.  Outnumbered,  Johnston  was 
forced  to  pull  back. 

•Research  indicates  Bennitt  is  correct  spelling  of  the  family  name. 


The  final  days  of  the  Confederacy  were  num- 
bered. Striving  to  avoid  capture  in  Virginia, 
President  Jefferson  Davis  arrived  in  Greens- 
boro on  April  1 1  and  summoned  Johnston  to 
the  city  to  assess  the  strength  of  his  army. 
Although  Davis  felt  the  South  could  continue 
the  war,  the  confirmation  of  Lee's  surrender 
prompted  him  to  allow  Johnston  to  confer  with 
Sherman.  Sherman,  whose  army  entered 
Raleigh  on  April  1 3,  felt  victory  was  at  hand. 

On  April  1 7,  Johnston  and  Sherman  met  at  the 
Bennitt  farm.  Before  beginning  negotitions 
Sherman  showed  Johnston  a  telegram  he  had 
received  announcing  the  assassination  of 
President  Lincoln,  unaware  of  the  difficulties 
this  tragedy  would  create  the  generals  began 
their  conference.  Sherman  was  prepared  to 
offer  terms  like  those  Grant  gave  Lee  — 
military  terms  only.  Johnston  wanted  "to 
arrange  the  terms  of  a  permanent  peace," 
including  political  as  well  as  military  terms. 

At  the  second  meeting  on  April  18.  Sherman, 
knowing  that  Johnston's  surrender  was  not  a 
military  necessity  and  fearing  he  would  not 
accept  harsh  terms,  submitted  "Memoran- 
dum or  a  basis  of  agreement"  which  Johnston 
accepted.  This  liberal  document  provided  for 
an  armistice  terminable  at  forty-eight  hours  no- 
tice, the  disbanding  of  armies  following  the 
deposit  of  arms  in  state  arsenals,  recognition  of 
state  government,  establishment  of  federal 
courts,  restoration  of  political  and  civil  rights, 
and  a  promise  of  general  amnesty.  Jefferson 


Joseph  E.  Johnston      William  T.  Sherman 


Davis  approved  these  terms  for  the  Confeder- 
acy, but  the  union  rejected  them  In  light  of  the 
hostility  which  embroiled  Washington  as  a 
result  of  the  assassination.  General  Grant  In- 
structed Sherman  to  negotiate  anew  on  the 
basis  of  terms  simlllar  to  those  given  Lee  at 
Appomattox. 

Jefferson  Davis,  who  opposed  the  more 
stringent  terms,  ordered  Johnston  to  disband 
the  infantry  and  make  an  escape  with  the 
mounted  troops.  Johnston,  realizing  the 
tragedy  of  a  prolonged  war,  disobeyed  orders 
and  met  Sherman  again  at  the  Bennitt  farm  on 
April  26.  The  final  agreement  was  simply  a 
military  surrender  which  ended  the  war  in  the 
Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  Florida,  and  affected 
89,270  soldiers.  The  mustering  out  of  the 
troops  and  the  issuing  of  paroles  for  those  who 
surrendered  in  North  Carolina  took  place  in 
Greensboro.  Two  surrenders  followed  John- 
ston's; Richard  Taylor  in  Alabama  on  May  4, 
and  E.  Kirby  Smith  at  New  Orleans  on  May  26. 
Together  with  Lee's  Surrender  at  Appomattox, 
the  Confederate  forces  were  completely  dis- 
banded. 

The  surrender  at  the  Bennett  Place  spared 
North  Carolina  the  destruction  experienced  by 
her  neighboring  states.  Equally  important,  the 
economy  of  the  entire  state  and  the  develop- 
ment of  Durham  were  given  a  definite  boost 
when  Confederate  and  Union  troops  in  the 
area  were  introduced  to  "bright  leaf"  tobacco 
for  the  first  time. 


The  Bennitt  Family 

In  1846.  at  age  forty,  James  Bennitt,  his  wife 
Nancy  and  tlieir  tfiree  diildren  settled  on  a 
325  acre  farm  in  Orange  County.  Striving  to  be 
self-sufficient,  the  family  cultivated  corn, 
wheat,  oats,  and  potatoes,  and  raised  hogs. 
Although  a  yeoman  farmer.  Bennitt  practiced 
a  number  of  trades  to  add  to  his  income.  He 
was  a  tailor,  cobbler,  and  sold  horse  feed, 
tobacco  plugs,  and  distilled  liquor  Those  who 
lived  in  the  rural  Piedmont  were  not  isolated 
from  the  war  and  its  heavy  toll  in  lives. 
Bennitt'ssons.  Alphonso  and  Lorenzo,  and  his 
son-in  law,  Robert  Duke,  died  during  the  war 
years.  Following  the  death  of  her  husband, 
Eliza  Bennitt  Duke  returned  to  her  parent's 
home  to  care  for  her  two  children.  Advancing 
age  and  the  loss  of  available  labor  prompted 
Bennitt  to  enter  into  a  sharecropping  agree- 
ment with  his  in-laws.  He  ceased  farming  in 
1 875  and  died  in  1 878;  his  wife  died  six  years 
later.  The  grandchildren  lived  on  the  Bennitt 
property  until  they  were  attracted  to  Durham 
to  work  in  the  mills  in  1890. 

In  192  1  a  fire  destroyed  the  farmhouse  and 
kitchen;  only  the  stone  chimney  survived.  The 
present  buildings  were  carefully  reconstruct- 
ed in  the  1960s  using  Civil  War  sketches  and 
early  photographs  as  a  guide.  The  simple  farm 
dwelling  and  log  kitchen  convey  what  life  was 
like  during  a  tragic  period  in  our  nation's 
history.  A  modern  visitor  center  with  exhibits 
and  an  audiovisual  program  help  tell  the 
Bennett  Place  Story. 


Admission  is  Free 
April  1  through  October  31 

Monday- Saturday.  9:00  a.m.  to  5:0O  p.m. 

Sunday,  l  :00  p.m.  to  5:00  p.m. 
November  i  through  March  3 1 

Tuesday- Saturday,  1 0:00  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m. 

Sunday.  i:OOp.m.  to4:00p.m. 

Closed  Monday 

4409  Bennett  Memorial  Road 
Durham,  NC  27705 
Telephone  (9 1 9)  383  4345 


46,000  copies  of  this  public  document  were  printed  at  $.05  per  copy. 
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Monday,  Feb.  01,  2010 

Local  folklore  has  it  that  this  overgrown  N.C.  hilltop  is  the  real  birthplace  of  Lincoln 

By  JOHN  BOROSEN 
McClatchy  Newspapers 

BOSTIC,  N.C.  -  Note  to  aspiring  saints  and  office-holders:  You'll  know  you've  achieved  ^ 

"legendary"  status  w/hen  whispered  tales  are  attached  to  your  life  story  with  question  marks.  http://showcase.netins.net/web/creative/lincoln.html 

The  higher  you  rise,  the  more  there  are.  W 


Consider  Abraham  Lincoln.  There  are  tales  about  him  in  Washington,  where  the  16th 
president  saved  the  Union  and  was  assassinated.  Likewise  in  Springfield,  III.,  the  closest  to  a 
normal  "home"  the  self-made  Lincoln  had.  http://nmhm.washingtondc. museum 


http://www.charlotteobserver.com/ 


Likewise  in  this  Rutherford  County  crossroads  where  some  say  he  was  born  atop  Lincoln  Hill,  just  east  of  larger  and  more  rugged 
Cherry  Mountain. 

The  world  at  large  believes  he  was  born  Feb.  12,  1809,  in  a  cabin  near  Hodgenville,  Ky.  At  least  once,  Lincoln  himself  put  this  in 
writing.  It's  where  the  National  Park  Service  oversees  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Birthplace  National  Historical  Park. 

The  Bostic  Lincoln  Center  holds  otherwise.  According  to  its  research,  what  remains  of  his  birthplace  is  about  an  hour  west  of 
Charlotte,  a  ruined  foundation  in  a  thicket  of  trees  above  a  creek.  It's  on  private  land  to  which  the  center  has  access.  Call  in 
advance,  and  Keith  Price  or  another  member  will  walk  you  up  there  on  a  short  run  of  trails  that  vanishes  in  a  maze  of  chestnut  oak 
and  pine  saplings. 

Before  or  after  you  make  the  easy  climb,  you'll  hear  why  they  believe  the  American  Moses  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  Nancy  Hanks 
-  and  that  a  ne'er-do-well  named  Thomas  Lincoln  was  hired  to  take  her  and  her  infant  to  Kentucky,  where  Lincoln  married  her  and 
claimed  the  child  as  his  own. 

Among  the  reasons  Price  was  disinclined  attend  a  Lincoln  birth  bicentennial  last  year  in  Raleigh:  "It  was  probably  his  205th 
birthday." 

The  standard  bio:  Thomas  Lincoln  crossed  into  Kentucky  and  married  fellow  Virginian  Nancy  Hanks  in  1806.  Abe  was  their  only 
child  to  live  past  21.  Nancy  Hanks  died  in  1816. 

Lincoln  acknowledged  his  humble  beginnings  -  his  "Rail  Splitter"  nickname  plays  off  his  workingman  past  -  but  didn't  discuss  his 
parents  much.  Nancy  Hanks  was  herself  probably  illegitimate,  a  factor  that  could've  been  lethal  in  the  highly  charged  1860 
presidential  campaign. 

The  election  and  bitter  war  that  followed  brought  more  scandal-mongering.  With  his  assassination  came  a  flood  of  recollections 
about  a  man  with  an  obscure  past.  Various  accounts  had  Lincoln  born  at  15  sites  in  three  states. 

At  the  Bostic  Lincoln  Center,  you're  likely  to  run  into  Keith  Price  and  Lydia  Clontz,  its  president  and  vice  president,  respectively. 
Price,  born  and  raised  in  Rutherford  County,  was  a  contractor  in  Gastonia;  Virginia-born  Clontz  lived  in  various  states  before 
retiring  in  Bostic. 

They  gradually  became  involved  in  a  time-honored  legend  built  into  a  cause  by  Tom  Melton,  a  local  school  principal  whose  passion 
was  proving  Lincoln's  Bostic  origins.  Melton  died  in  2008.  The  center,  which  opened  that  year,  acquired  his  books  and  files.  "He 
revered  Lincoln  for  a  lot  of  reasons,"  recalls  Price,  Melton's  friend.  "He  wanted  the  president's  greatness  equally  attributed  to  where 
he  came  from." 

In  the  early  1900s,  three  rail  lines  crossed  at  Bostic;  trains  no  longer  stop  there.  The  center  is  the  former  Seaboard  depot,  moved 
back  from  the  tracks  and  spruced  up  with  volunteer  elbow  grease.  The  main  chamber,  the  onetime  freight  area,  is  the  size  of  a 
living  room.  It  is  dominated  by  a  trio  of  wall-mounted  storyboards,  each  4  by  5  feet,  that  spell  out  the  Bostic  case. 

A  heavy  wooden  table  in  the  middle  of  this  gallery  provides  the  ideal  place  to  argue  and  speculate. 

A  handful  of  other  items  line  the  room:  a  set  of  Victorian  women's  clothing,  a  19th-  century  spinning  wheel  and  several  cases 
holding  books  and  curios. 

Unquestionably  Abe's:  Framed  on  one  wall  is  an  original  Civil  War  certificate,  signed  by  the  president  and  by  Secretary  of  State 
Edwin  Stanton.  It  discharges  a  man  named  McCampbell  after  100  days  of  military  service. 

From  the  Lincoln  Hill  ruins:  the  leg  of  a  cooking  pot,  a  chunk  of  graphite  used  for  writing,  and  metal  fragments  from  a  pie  safe.  All 
were  found  in  the  1960s.  The  site  has  never  been  excavated  by  professional  archaeologists. 

Related  to  the  Bostic  case:  a  photographic  portrait  of  Richard  Martin,  one  of  several  area  men  who  have  been  suggested  as 
Lincoln's  actual  father. 

Lincoln  scholar  Edward  Steers  says  16  men  have  been  named  as  the  president's  father,  a  list  that  started  as  an  1860  smear  and 
continues  to  this  day.  In  an  essay  posted  at  Abraham  Lincoln  Online,  the  distinguished  historian  presents  the  case  that  the  N.C. 
Lincoln  argument  is  "spurious."  He  convincingly  points  out  that  there  were  multiple  women  named  Nancy  Hanks  living  in  Western 
North  Carolina  in  the  early  1800s,  that  the  Rutherford  County  servant  girl  was  not  the  president's  mother  and  why  place-specific 
records  show  it  was  impossible  for  Thomas  Lincoln  to  have  passed  through  the  Bostic  area. 

Price  and  Clontz  counter  that  much  of  the  official-line  documentation  turned  up  after  Lincoln's  death. 

Adherents  of  the  official  and  Bostic  arguments  poke  holes  in  each  other's  time  lines  and  sources  -  an  easy  task,  given  the  rarity  of 
frontier  records. 

Price  believes  that  what  inches  the  Bostic  claim  above  any  paper  chase  is  oral  tradition:  When  Lincoln  was  alive  and  Rutherford 
County  was  decidedly  Confederate,  there  is  no  sensible  reason  area  people  would  invent  a  tale  of  Lincoln's  being  a  native  son. 
Bostic  tales  persisted  and  made  their  way  into  books.  Among  the  three  authors  who  transcribed  first-person,  N.C. -origin  stories 
was  Judge  William  Herndon,  Lincoln's  law  partner  from  Illinois. 

Price  is  no  ax-grinder.  He  comes  across  as  thoughtful  and  well-read.  He  knows  the  objections  of  the  "official"  side  inside  and  out 
and  discusses  them  dispassionately.  Price  cites  the  diary  of  future  assassin  John  Wilkes  Booth,  whom  he  says  wrote  of  passing 
through  Rutherford  County  and  visiting  Amos  Owens'  tavern  atop  Cherry  Mountain  -  and  hearing  there  that  the  despised  Lincoln 
was  home-grown. 

Price  isn't  aware  of  any  Hanks  descendants  in  the  area  now,  but  there  were  Hanks  families  in  the  area  back  then. 


http://www.mercedsunstar.com/282/v-print/story/1294383.html 
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The  Bostic  story  goes  that  Nancy  was  bound-out  as  a  servant  girl  to  Abraham  Enloe,  a  backwoods  grandee  whose  rustic  plantation 
house  was  atop  what's  now  called  Lincoln  Hill.  Whether  she  became  pregnant  by  him  or  someone  else  depends  on  which  piece  of 
folklore  is  considered. 

"We  agree  with  the  Kentucky  story  on  two  points,"  Price  says.  "First,  the  marriage  of  Tom  Lincoln  and  Nancy  Hanks  in  Kentucky  by 
Deacon  Jesse  Head  in  1806.  Head  wrote  that  she  had  with  her  a  'black-haired  boy.'  Second,  that  in  his  stepmother's  Bible, 
Abraham  Lincoln  wrote  his  birthdate  as  Feb.  12,  1809.  This  is  what  he  was  told;  it  Is  an  honest  mistake." 

The  Bostic  Lincoln  Center  says  truth  is  what  its  members  seek  -  and  it  could  all  be  easily  sorted  out,  one  way  or  the  other,  with 
DNA  matching. 

There  were  rumors  for  centuries  that  Thomas  Jefferson  was  also  the  parent  of  the  children  of  Sally  Hemings,  one  of  his  slaves.  DNA 
from  Jefferson's  descendants  and  that  of  Hemings  descendants  was  compared.  The  results  are  still  being  debated  -  but  are 
conclusive  enough  for  the  Monticello-based  Thomas  Jefferson  Foundation  to  say  the  Founding  Father  likely  sired  her  children. 

All  agree  that  Abe  Lincoln's  only  blood  sibling,  a  sister,  died  young  and  without  issue.  Also,  that  his  last  direct  descendant  died  in 
1985. 

But  the  Bostic  Lincoln  Center  has  programs  from  time  to  time,  and  one  speaker  was  Ernest  Lincoln  III,  a  descendant  of  Thomas 
Lincoln  and  the  woman  he  married  after  Nancy  Hanks  died.  This  Lincoln  believes  Abe  is  his  relative  but  is  willing.  Price  says,  to 
donate  DNA  material  to  help  put  the  paternity  issue  to  rest. 

Descendants  of  Abraham  Enloe  are  still  around,  and  are  petitioning  the  government  for  DNA  analysis. 
Both  Lincoln  and  Enloe  samples  need  to  be  compared  with  an  authenticated  sample  of  Lincoln's  DNA. 

That  would  be  found  in  Washington,  at  the  National  Museum  of  Health  and  Medicine,  which  has  pieces  of  Lincoln's  hair  and  skull 
and  the  blood-stained  shirt  cuffs  of  the  surgeon  who  conducted  the  president's  autopsy. 

You  can  see  those  items,  by  the  way:  They're  part  of  "Abraham  Lincoln:  The  Final  Casualty  of  the  War,"  an  exhibit  that  opened  last 
year  -  to  commemorate  the  president's  birth  200  years  before  in  a  log  cabin  in  Kentucky. 

What  if  DNA  tests  prove  the  people  in  Bostic  are  wrong? 

Price  waves  his  hands  in  an  over-and-done-with  motion.  "That's  it.  Speculation  is  over." 
What  if  DNA  proves  Thomas  Lincoln  was  not  Abraham's  father? 
"Research  moves  over  to  the  Enloes  and  others." 

That  would  also  change  the  travel  plans  of  anyone  headed  to  Lincoln's  birthplace.  The  ruins  atop  Lincoln  Hill  would  be  professionally 
excavated  and  preserved.  A  historic  photo  in  the  Bostic  Lincoln  Center  shows  the  site  in  the  1920s.  There  clearly  was  more  of  it 
around.  Time,  nature  and  souvenir  hunters  have  been  at  work. 

The  way  to  the  ruins  would  be  better  marked;  the  gravel  road  up  the  750-foot  hill  would  be  redone,  as  well  as  the  two-lane  bridge 
over  the  fast-moving  stream. 

It's  called  Puzzle  Creek. 

IF  YOU  GO: 

Bostic  Lincoln  Center,  112  Depot  St.,  Bostic.  From  Charlotte,  take  Interstate  85  South  to  U.S.  74  (Kings  Mountain  area);  take  U.S. 
74  Bypass  West.  West  of  Shelby,  near  Mooresboro,  take  the  exit  for  U.S.  74  Business  West;  turn  right  on  Bostic  Sunshine  Road  and 
continue  north  into  Bostic.  The  drive  Is  roughly  70  miles.  Hours:  1-4  p.m.  Thursday,  10  a.m.-l  p.m.  Friday-Saturday.  Admission: 
free  (donations  accepted).  Details:  828-245-9800;  www.bosticlincolncenter.com. 

Group  visits  to  Lincoln  Hill  are  by  appointment  only. 

A  Cherry  Bounce  Trail  highlights  points  of  interest  in  the  Bostic  area.  Details:  www.cherrybouncetrail.com.  Its  name  comes  from 
"Cherry  bounce,"  a  brandy  made  on  Cherry  Mountain  by  Amos  Owens  at  his  tavern.  A  marker  will  eventually  be  placed  on  the  trail 
where  the  tavern  was  located. 

"Abraham  Lincoln:  The  Final  Casualty  of  the  War,"  on  display  at  the  National  Museum  of  Health  and  Medicine,  6900  Georgia  Ave. 
(at  Elder  Street  NW),  Building  54,  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center,  Washington,  DC.  Hours;  10  a.m. -5:30  p.m.  daily.  Admission: 
free  (photo  ID  required  for  adults).  Details:  202-782-2200;  http://nmhm.washingtondc. museum. 

The  Abraham  Lincoln  Birthplace  National  Historic  Park,  Hodgenville,  Ky.  Hours:  8  a.m. -4:45  p.m.  daily.  Admission:  free.  Note:  The 
park's  memorial  building  is  currently  closed  for  major  renovation.  Details:  270-358-3137;  www.nps.gov/abli. 

Abraham  Lincoln  Online:  http://showcase.netins.net/web/creative/lincoln.html.  To  read  the  Edward  Steers  critique  of  the  Bostic 
claims,  go  to  "Education,"  then  "Biographical  Information,"  then  "Lincoln's  Paternity." 
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Museum  Claims  Lincoln  Was  A  Carolinian 
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Homages  to  our  16th  president  fill  the  Bostic  Uncoln  Center. 


Bostic,  North  Carolina,  is  a  sleepy  little  town  in  Rutherford  County  nestled  in  the 
shadow  of  the  mountains.  There's  a  town  hall,  a  post  office,  some  churches  and 
stores.  There's  also  the  Bostic  Lincoln  Center.  Lincoln.  As  in  Abraham  Lincoln. 
The  center's  whole  purpose  is  to  tell  the  controversial  and  disputed  story  that 
our  16th  president  was  born  in  North  Carolina. 

1  Marshall  Terry:  It's  been  a  local  legend  at  least 
i  since  the  first  book  was  written  on  the  subject  in 
1899. 

"All  of  US  that  grew  up  here,  from  the  time  we  were 
born,  we  were  hearing  stories  about  Lincoln,"  says 
Keith  Price,  the  founder  of  the  center.  "Everyone 
had  a  version  of  it." 

Tanner  Latham:  Keith  was  born  in  Rutherford 
County,  left  for  school,  the  military,  and  then  a 
career  as  a  contractor.  And  after  40  years,  he 
returned  to  retire.  He  reconnected  with  a  grade 
school  buddy  named  Tom  Melton.  Now,  Melton  had 
been  an  elementary  school  principal  in  the  area, 
and  was  the  messiah  of  the  message  that  Lincoln 
was  born  here. 


Keith  Price  opened  the  Bostic  Uncoln  Center 
four  years  ago,  because  he  did  not  want  the 


MT:  When  Melton  passed  away,  Keith  picked  up  the 
torch  and  led  the  group  of  believers  to  open  the 
Bostic  Lincoln  Center. 


local  lore  to  be  lost. 

TL:  It's  housed  in  downtown  Bostic's  old  train  depot  the  town  actually  donated  to  the 
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group.  Keith  and  other  volunteers  man  the  center  on  Thursdays,  Fridays,  and  Saturdays. 
It's  small.  In  one  room,  stands  a  bookcase  filled  with  Lincoln  biographies  and  a  few  that 
have  been  written  claiming  Lincoln's  North  Carolina  roots.  The  other  room  is  lined  with 
tables  topped  by  bronze  Lincoln  busts.  There's  even  a  replica  of  his  death  mask. 


MT:  Most  stretches  of  the  white-washed, 
wooden  walls  are  covered  with  paintings 
of  the  president  and  pencil-sketched 
portraits  drawn  by  local  school  children. 
And  the  rest  of  the  walls  are  covered  up 
by  storyboard  panels  that  detail  a 
different  story  on  Lincoln's  birth. 

TL:  Of  course  all  the  mainstream  history 
books  will  tell  you  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  born  the  son  of  Thomas  Lincoln  and 
Nancy  Hanks  in  a  cabin  near  Hogdenville, 
Kentucky. 


LINO 


The  Bostic  Lincoln  Center  sits  riglit  off  of  Main  Street  in 
an  old  train  depot. 


MT:  But  the  Bostic  Lincoln  Center  has  a  different  version. 

"What  we're  about  primarily  here  is  that  Nancy  Hanks  birthed  her  firstborn  here  in 
Rutherford  County  and  named  him  Abraham,"  says  Price. 

TL:  There  were  lots  of  women  named  Nancy  Hanks  in  the  area,  but  they  believe  the 
mother  of  Lincoln  lived  with  the  family  of  Abraham  Enloe.  While  there,  she  got  pregnant ' 
and  had  a  son  she  named  Abraham. 

MT:  One  theory  is  that  Abraham  Enloe  was  the  father.  According  to  the  story,  Enloe  paid 
Thomas  Lincoln  to  marry  Nancy  Hanks  and  move  to  Kentucky,  which  is  where  everyone 
agrees  that  Abe  was  raised. 

TL:  At  least  one  historian  says  the  two  men  were  connected;  that  Thomas  Lincoln  worked 
as  a  cattle  driver  for  Abraham  Enloe  and  as  proof,  cites  a  document  with  both  their  names 
on  it. 

MT:  This  whole  legend  is  based  on  a  couple  of  books  written  over  the  last  hundred  years. 
The  information  was  culled  from  oral  interviews  with  locals  who  corroborate  the  North 
Carolina  Lincoln  birther  story. 

TL:  What's  key  here,  though,  is  that  there  is  a  lack  of  evidence  and  a  mountain  of 
skepticism. 

"I  would  say  that  it's  highly  unusual  for  being  based  on  absolutely  nothing  that  is  held  to 
be  true  by  the  regular  Lincoln  historical  community,"  says  James  Cornelius,  the  curator  of 
the  Abraham  Lincoln  Presidential  Library  and  Museum. 


Ron  Watson  and  Keith  Price  from  the  Bostic  Lincoln  Center  stand  in  the  ruins  of  the  cabin  where  they 
believe  Lincoln  was  born. 

TL:  He's  just  one  of  many  Lincoln  historians  who  have  doubts.  Back  at  the  Bostic  Lincoln 
Center,  those  who  believe  the  North  Carolina  birth  story  say  he  was  born  in  a  cabin  a  few 
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miles  up  the  road,  a  site  Keith  Price  is  hoping  to  develop  into  a  tourist  destination.  We 
followed  Keith  there.  It's  called  Lincoln  Hill,  of  course. 

MT:  Of  course.  You  have  to  walk  through  the  woods  on  a  narrow  access  road  that's  about 
four  feet  wide.  It  leads  to  the  ruins  of  a  stone  foundation  on  private  property.  There's  a 
hole  in  the  ground  where  the  basement  probably  was. 

TL:  And  Keith  was  telling  us  about  the  big  plans  they  have  for  the  future. 

"Parking  and  handicap  access.  And  all  the  things  we  want  to  have,"  he  says.  "Have  a 
self-interpretive  sign.  Trails  and  all  that.  It'll  take  a  life  of  its  own." 

TL:  He  seems  convinced  that  it's  going  to  happen,  but  there's  that  enormous  obstacle: 
the  proof. 

MT:  And  all  the  Carolina  Lincoln  believers  we  talked  to  say  they  know  how  to  get  it. 


"Do  the  DNA,"  says  Richard  Eller,  author  of  the 
book  The  Tarheel  Lincoln. 

MT:  First,  he  says  to  gather  the  DNA  of  a  modern 
Enloe  descendent. 

"And  there's  plenty  of  Enloes  out  there  that  would 
be  willing,  glad  to  have  themselves  tested,"  says 
Eller. 


TL:  We  found  a  modern  Enloe.  David  Enloe,  who 
Richam  Eller,  a  history  professor  at  Catawba  lives  in  California.  A  few  years  ago,  he  and  his  wife 
Valley  Commur)ity  College,  co- authored  the    took  a  trip  to  North  Carolina  just  to  visit  the  Bostic 
book  The  Tarheel  Uncoln.  Lincoln  Center. 

MT:  Now,  we  have  to  say  here  that  David  is  not  100%  sure  how  direct  his  lineage  Is  to 
Abraham  Enloe.  But,  he  does  kinda  looks  like  Abraham  Lincoln.  He's  a  tall  guy  and  his 
facial  features  -  when  you're  looking  for  them  -  do  resemble  that  of  Abe's. 


Some  believe  David  Enloe  bears  a  resemblance  to  Abraham  Uncoln,  He  grew  up  hearing  the  story  of 
the  Enloe/ Abraham  Uncoln  connection  and  traveled  to  Bostic  from  California  after  he  heard  the 
center  had  opened. 

TL:  I  mean,  you  can  kinda  see  it.  They  have  similar  hairlines  and  cheekbones.  That's 
certainly  not  definitive.  So  we  asked  David  if  he'd  be  willing  to  give  a  DNA  sample. 

"Yeah,  I'd  be  happy  to  do  that,"  says  Enloe.  "And  if  it  proved  negative,  at  least  we'd 
know. 

TL:  And,  it  is  possible  to  know. 

MT:  Yeah,  we  talked  to  a  professor  of  genetics  at  UNC  Chapel  Hill.  He  says  that  if  David 
Enloe's  connection  to  Abraham  Enloe  is  direct  enough,  we  could  take  some  of  David's 
DNA  and  compare  it  to  Lincoln's  blood. 

TL:  Which  brings  up  probably  the  biggest  hurdle  any  Carolina  Lincoln  believer  has  to 
overcome:  Access  to  Abe's  blood. 
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MT:  Yeah,  there  are  actual  artifacts  with  Lincoln's  blood  from  the  night  of  the 
assassination.  The  problem,  according  James  Cornelius  from  the  Lincoln  Library,  is  that 
testing  those  samples  could  destroy  them. 

"If  you  can  manage  to  pass  some  wand  like  on  Star  Trek  over  the  item  and  collect  the 
vibrations  of  its  DNA  and  read  from  that,  I'm  all  for  it,"  says  Cornelius. 

MT:  And  that's  where  we  re  left.  No  history  book  revisions  on  the  horizon. 

TL:  The  Bostic  Lincoln  Center  has  had  about  3,000  visitors  since  it  opened  four  years  ago. 
1,500  of  them  have  signed  a  petition  requesting  DNA  testing  be  done.  Keith  says  they're 
just  trying  to  spread  their  story  as  much  as  possible.  And,  they  may  end  up  getting  a  little 
bump  in  attendance  simply  from  their  nearly-famous  name. 

MT:  That's  right.  While  we  were  there,  we  found  a  framed  letter  that  Keith  had  received 
from  an  attorney  representing  the  Lincoln  Center  in  New  York.  Yeah,  that  Lincoln  Center. 
It  was  a  cease  and  desist  letter,  asking  the  North  Carolina  museum  to  change  its  name  so 
that  no  one  would  confuse  the  two. 

TL:  Keith  politely  declined. 

"Can  you  imagine  little  Bostic  Lincoln  Center  winding  up  in  some  sort  of  a  national  level 
confrontation  with  the  Lincoln  Center  of  Performing  Arts?"  Keith  asks.  "Who  in  the  world 
was  going  to  look  better?" 


A  blond  dachshund  named  Sadie  is  the  Bostic  Lincoln  Center's  official  mascot. 
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